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I8 THE GAELIC OSSIAN A TRANSLATION FROM THE 
ENGLISH ? 


(Extension or A Parer Reap BEFORE THE Royau Society or Epinsurcu 
on Monpay, Ist May 1876), 


By J. Stuart Biackis, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
[Continvep]. 
—n—- 


Test Third.—But the translator has another way of dealing with a 
difficulty. Instead of shirking he may grapple with it and overcome it, 
and in this way he may make his translation, if not absolutely better, at 
least more readily intelligible than the original. Where the connection is 
loose, he may joint it more closely. Where there is an abrupt gap he 
may bridge it over gracefully. Where there is a remote allusion he may 
save the trouble of a note by infusing into his version a slight tinge of 
commentary. As this procedure is both natural and easy, and at the same 
time profitable to the reader, the translator will seldom fail to adopt it 
where it offers itself, and thus betray his hand by the very pains which 
he takes to do full justice to his author. Examples :— 

(1) Temora I., 670— 

Theid iadsan thar m’ uaigh gun leus, 
Here the word Jeus is used with the same natural metaphor that led the 
Greek to make Apollo the god of music and poetry as well as of light. 
The passage means, “ They will pass my grave without the light and glory 
of eulogistic song.” But by way of explaining this in a very easy way 
Macpherson says they will pass my grave in silence. 
(2) In the same passage we have the lines— 


A Chairbre fuasgail na baird ! 
Is iadsan clan an am chaidh sios ; 
Cluinnear an guthan air 
Nuair dh’ aomas gu lar an siol. 
Spare the bards; they are the children of bygone time,— Clerk, 
They are the sons of future times,—Macpherson, 


Evidently a commentary. The Gaelic expression must mean, the bards 

are men whose business it is to sing the praises of the past ; but this in 

the connection suggests the immortality of future fame. To indicate this 

Macpherson smuggles a commentary into his text, which in the pveseat 
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case certainly is no improvement. In no sense can poets be called the 
sons of future times ; they are rather the fathers of future fame. 


(3) At Temora II., 448, Clerk has 


This very stone shall rise on high, 
Amid the moss of dark brown hills, 
With words to the coming years. 


Macpherson interpolates the words— 
Here Cathmor and Ossian meet, 
The armies met in peace. 
This is plain paraphrastic commentary to help readers of sluggish 
imaginations. , 
(4) Temora VIII., 153— 


As comes a dread voice from the wind, 
To a ship on the grey strait of Innis Uana,—Clerk. 


In this passage the caol glas is a descriptive picture for which 
Macpherson had no eyes ; he therefore omits it altogether, and interpolates 
the word “becalmed”—a commentary to make the force of the wind 
more emphatic by contrast. 


Test Fourth.—It is not often that a translator of poetry has as fine 
an imaginative instinct, and as subtle an artistie culture as the original 
author ; hence the presumption arises that the less poetical of two versions 
is the translation, especially when the variations in this less poetical ver- 
sion have the air of prosaic explanations, or paraphrases of a poetical 
original. In one special respect even a truly poetical translator is in 
danger of falling behind his original—viz., in rendering such marks of 
characteristic representation as impress themselves strongly on an eye 
vividly acted on by the direct Vision of nature ; an eye seeing and marking 
minute details of special significance, such as Ruskin taught the painters 
to bring out on their canvass. No man should paint a rock in general ; 
but either sandstone, or chalk, or trap as the case may be. Now Macpher- 
son often sins against this grand principle ; so far as I have noticed in- 
deed, it was the rule with the versifiers of his age to wipe out specialities 
(as if poets were metaphysicians dealing in the most abstract!) ; but the 
author of the Gaelic, like the Highland bards generally, has a fine eye for 
nature. Examples :— 


(1) In Cath-Loduinn III., 106, we read— 


Till he receive the brimming shell 
From the dark-red hand of Ca-Loduinn. 
This distinctive feature is toned down by Macpherson into the common 
place “‘ fiery-eyed,” like the glaring demon of some diabolical melo-drama 
in which men sell their souls to the devil, and feel very uncomfortable 
when their hour comes, 
(2) Cath-Loduinn IT., 123— 
Mar cheo a snamh air a bheinn. | Like the departure of mist. 
; gi trey aa} Macpherson, 
This is turning wine into water. 


(3) Objects of natural history, known to the original poet, are often 
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a mere vague vegetable to the trarslator. In this way cuiseag in Carrick- 
thura (166) becomes a reed, and dithean becomes a flower. But mountain 
grass (a species of Aira) is a very different thing from a reed; and neither 


Burns nor Wordsworth wrote poems to flowers, but to daisies, celandines, 
and daffodils, 


(4) In the same poem, v. 300, Macpherson has “ the gleaming path of 
the steel winds through the gloomy ghost.” How could steel wind ? 
Ghluais is simply went, or passed through, 

(5) Carthon, 161—‘Ve have two lines which, in a Popian couplet, 
might run pretty much thus— 


And Clutha bent its welling flood aside, 
Where the huge ruin fell and choked its tide. 


But this poetry Macpherson turns into prose. “The stream of Clutha 
was removed from its place!” After this bathos anything was possible. 
(6) The next two lines are— 


There in the wind the thistle sways, 
And the moss weeps beneath the tower. 


Weep, of course, is eaoineadh, but Macpherson, not seeing the distinctive 
propriety of the epithet made it whistle. This is wretched. Moss may 
weep, but it cannot whistle. 


Before leaving this head I ought to remark that I was much delighted, 
after making the observations here given, to find how exactly the same 
thing had occurred to Mackenzie when he made up his report to the High- 


land Society. The most important of his utterances on this head are as 
follows :— 


“In the original the scene and circumstances are distincly given ; they 
are embodied in clear and accurate description ; in the translation they 
are frequently lost in words of which the sound pleases the ears, but 
which are of a general indeterminate sort that might belong to any other 
place or object of a similar kind.”—Report, p. 130. 

And again—“In the original the picture prompts the words; in 
Macpherson the expression is thought of without attending to the 
picture.”— Report, p. 133. 

And finally—“ The conclusion, which an impartial reader will draw 
from the comparison, is, either that the Gaelic is the authentic original, 
or, if both are fabricated the English must have been fabricated the last.” 
—Report, p. 136. 

Test Fifth.— Another trick of translators is improving the original. 
This is not by any means absolutely to be forbidden; but it must be 
done with taste and tact ; and those who are most apt to attempt it are 
seldom those who do it best. When ill done it is a fault alike against 
simplicity, nature, and truth ; and when done, as it often is by Macpher- 
son, the designation which appears to suit it best is pseudo sublime, or 
conventional beautification. Examples :— 


(1) We may notice generally that the ambition to say something 
grand, belongs to the habit of Macpherson’s mind. He is the exact anti- 
podes of the divine simplicity of Herodotus and John Bunyan, There ig 
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a sort of theatrical air about him which destroys nature by exaggera- 
tion. No matter whether it be ceum, benm, or siubhal in the Gaelic, the 
English is always stride. To walk or to leap is not sufficiently grand. 
So a breeze regularly becomes a blast, even where a blast would be 
extremely incommoding, and is altogether out of place. See Tighmora I., 
710, and VI., 261, and Carrick-thura 220. 

(2) In Temora VI., 334 he turns a “wild and fierce eye” into an 
“eagle eye,” plainly because he thinks it grand. 


(3) In Ca.-Loduinn IT., 217, we read literally— 


Nor lonely did the brave one dweil ; 

By his side was mildest radiance, 

oF loud-soundivg Troma’s daughter. 
But the simple natural expression tuinidh would not satisfy the sombre 
ambition of Macpherson. He says—Nor darkened the king alone, evi- 
dently to make a melo-dramatic contrast with dearsa in the next line. 


(4) Carrick-thura, 420— 
The spear fell thrice from his hand. 


Not so; it fell only once; but this is an old trick of epic poets from 
Homer to Milton and Klopstock. Not the less, however, does it in this 
case betray the hand of a translator. 


(5) Carthon, 300— 


Not larger the full moon of the skies 
Than the shield which is thine O hero!—Clerk. 


Here Macpherson has “the varied face of the moon” merely for sound, 
but in this place quite improperly ; for the Ossianic men did not look 
through telescopes ; and besides, it is the broad disk only that the poet 
has in his eye, not the spots on the disk. 


(5) Temora VII., 295— 


Mar fhear siubhail ri teas la an gleann. . 
Like a traveller during the heat of the day in a glen. 


But Macpherson has it “in the day of the sun,” on which Dr Graham 
justly remarks that it is “one of the author’s fine expressions totally un- 
warranted by the simplicity of the original.” 

I have only to remark in conclusion that the grounds on which Mr 
Campbell of Islay, founds his opinion that the English is the original, are 
either utterly unknown to me, or are such as cannot stand for a moment,in 
the face of the above induction. That the sun in a well-known passage, 
should be addressed as a male, whereas in Gaelic, as in German, she is a lady, 
can be accounted for most easily by the influence of classical and general 
European culture on the author of the poems, whoever he was ;* or again, 
that passage may have been a modern interpolation in the body of the 
ancient poem; and if Macpherson himself published some parts of 





* Is it not possible that Pe not being a good or even fair Gaelic scholar 
= = Zin Gaelic to Z, and so made the sun a male in accordance with his English 
ea,— ZED, 
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Temora in English, for which he could produce no Gaelic, that merely 
proves his general honesty, arising as it no doubt did, either from the 
fact that the original Gaelic of that piece had gone astray—as we have 
good evidence that he lost some of his documents—or that there was a 
gap in the MSS., which, like other editors, he taxed himself in the Eng- 
lish tongue, not being master of Gaelic, to supply. 

We may lay it down also as a corollary to this whole paper, taken 
along with the well-known external evidence to the same effect, that 
though Macpherson did write the English, he did not write, and could not 
possibly have written the Gaelic. The two versions are formed on 
fundamentally different principles of taste. The man who practised the 
one could never have contrived the other. 





DOMHNULL DUAGHAL 


—— 


In the Reay country, or “ Duthaich Mhie Aoidh,” many and various 
supernatural actions were attributed to this brave, though unfortunate chief 
—one of the bravest of the brave, who led a thousand of his own clansmen, 
and two thousand of the Sinclairs, Sutherlands, Roszes, Munros, Macken- 
zies, to the German wars of Gustavus Adolphus ; performed deeds of 
valour, and feats of dariig that confounded Tilly and Wallenstein and 
astonished Gustavus himself. At the taking of Maisenburg, the storm- 
ing of New Brandenburg, the siege of Magdeburg, and at the battles of 
Leipzig and Lubzen, Mackay and his countrymen evinced a prowess, a 
hardihood, and a daring which have never been surpassed. At once they 
were the terror of the Imperialist commanders, and the favourite troops of 
Gustavus, That great military commander invariably employed them on 
all occasions of the greatest difficulty, and they were uniformly successful 
at whatever odds, or at whatever cost or sacrifice. They were Gustavus’ 
right hand in battle, he brought them forward on all emergencies, and in 
every dangerous enterprise ; and at last most of them fell in the field like 
Gustavus himself, and were buried with the honours of war. The few 
who survived, and returned home with their gallant and beloved chief, 
were wont to relate and recite so many extraordinary tales about the 
sieges, battles, stormings of towns, hairbreadth escapes, and other inci- 
dents in their own and their chief's career in Germany, that those who 


remained at home at ease conjectured Donald Duaghal, their chief, had a 
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charmed life ; and worse still, they, in their innocence, began to think it 
was humanly impossible for any man to come out of such dangers by fire, 
sword, and lance, comparatively unscathed, without some occult relations 
with an unknown supernatural element, or the “ Droch spioraid.” Ever 
after there was nothing too marvellous or too extraordinary for Donald 
Duaghal to perform, or for the people, his retainers, to believe him capable 
of performing, all attributed to magic, or worse than magic influence. 
Hero worship! popular applause ! ever magnifying! ever unstable! eyer 
fickle ! every deceiving and being deceived! One of the many tales we 
have heard related of this brave Mackay chief occurred before he went to 
the wars in “ High Germanie,” when he was yet a young man, full of high 
blood, and yearning for scenes to distinguish himself after the manner of 
his father, “ Huistean nan tuagh.” He happened to be one day in the 
spring time in Thurso, saw a number of corn stacks still unthreshed in the 
Earl of Caithness’ stack-yard, and meeting with the Earl shortly after, re- 
presented to him that he was extremely short of straw for provender for 
his cattle at his Downreay farm and seat, and requested the Earl to oblige 
him with less or more, as he could see by the number of stacks still un- 
threshed that he could well spare some. The Earl pretended he would re- 
quire all he had left, and, indeed, was afraid he would not have enough 
for the consumption of his own cattle, if the weather should be 
inclement before they could be turned out upon the hills. Donald 
was urgent in his request, and succeeded in gaining the Earl’s consent to 
give him as much straw as a man could thrash in one day, Donald to 
provide the thresher. They parted on this understanding, and the Earl 
gave instructions that Mackay’s man was to have the straw of a day’s 
threshing whenever he presented himself. Not many days thereafter, a 
man called at the Earl’s house in the evening, and told the servants he 
was sent by Mackay of Farr for a day’s threshing. The Earl -being in- 
formed of the arrival of Mackay’s man, gave instructions that he should 
be taken to the kitchen, and be provided with supper and bed. When he 
had finished his supper he asked to be shown to bed, as he was tired. He 
was conducted to the stable loft where his bed was prepared. Next 
morning the servants, knowing upon what business Mackay’s man had 
come, naturally concluded he would be early astir to begin his work, and 
at the usual time prepared breakfast. They were much surprised to find 
that at breakfast time the Gille dubh Mhic Aoidh—Mackay’s swarthy lad— 
had not yet stirred out of bed, and began to whisper to one another that 
he was a good-for-nothing fellow, neglectful of his master’s interest, 
and expressed surprise that Mackay kept a so lazy man in his employment. 
At last, however, when the morning was well advanced, the Gille dubh 
made his appearance, partook of the breakfast so long prepared for him, 
and one of the Earl’s men went with him to the barn in which he was to 
thrash. Getting into the barn he showed no alacrity in setting to work, 
nor any inclination to make up for lost time, as the Earl’s man thought he 
should do. He simply looked round the inside of the building, taking, as 
it were, a survey of the quantity of corn in it. By and by he slowly and 
cautiously took up the flail, handled it, looked at it, presently he laid it 
down, took off his upper garment, and began to operate gently and quietly, 
the Earl’s man looking on astonishingly at the fellow’s coolness and want 
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of energy. After a little time he warmed to the work, and began to use the 
flail with great vigour, blow succeeding blow with force and rapidity, 
while muttering to himself— 


Thus ’s mis an ¢-shuiste Ghalld, 
Thig gu tric, ’s buail gu trom, 

It was now evident to the Earl’s men that the Gille dubh, whom they 
d2spised, was an expert in threshing, and before mid-day all the corn in 
the barn was threshed out. The Gille dubh thereupon ordered a cruach (a 
stack of corn) to be put into the barn that he might continue his work, 
which was immediately done, not without a good deal of speculation and 
curiosity at the extraordinary threshing proficiency exhibited by Mackay’s 
swarthy lad, who assisted in getting the corn stack taken into the barn. 
This done, he recommenced his work. Then it was that the Gille dubh Mhic 
Aoidh showed what he could do. If he threshed before to the admira- 
tion of the Earl’s men, he now redoubled his vigour, blow upon blow, 
stroke after stroke, fell fast and furious upon the jumping corn, and the 
flail was so plied that none could approach the barn doors ; for out of the 
backdoor went the straw as fast as that aperture could permit it, and out 
of the front issued such a cloud of dust and chaff that the Earl’s men 
imagined the building would ere long be in flames, while they, at the 
same time, fancied they heard voices indistinctly saying— 

Mis ’s thus an t-shuiste bheag, Me and thee my little flail, 
Sin dhuits’, so dhomhs. ; That to thee, this to me, 

The Earl's men were thoroughly astounded. The afternoon was not 
far advanced when the Gillé dubh was about ordering another cruach to 
be sent into the barn ; but ere this was done word was conveyed to the 
Earl to the effect that “Auld Nick,” or some one of his sprites was in 
company with Mackay’s mai, and that if he was permitted to go on as he was 
doing not a sheaf in the whole stack-yard would be left unthreshed before 
the close of the day. The Earl at once understood with whom he had to 
deal, he came himself to the barn, told Donald he had done enough tor 
one day, and that he had better accompany him now to dinner. 


ALEX, MACKAY. 
EDINBURGH. 
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THE HIGHLAND CEILIDH. 
(ContinvED.) 
By Atastair Oc. 
—p— 


Tus company were delighted with Alastair Buidhe’s “ Elegy to Whisky,” 
which they had all heard for the first time. 


“Tt is a pity you would not have these published during your life,” 
says Rugiridh Mor a Chnuic, “rather than let them be lost, as happened 
in the case of your own late bosom friend and brother bard, William 
Ross, most of whose poems are lost; and those which the editor was 
able to procure he has, in many cases, altered to suit his own views 
of what they should have been.” 


* Tndeed, it’s I who knows that,” answered the bard. “ John Mackenzie, 
who gathered many of them, and had them printed, got them all from 
myself and my two sons, Donald and John. When the book appeared 
he sent us a copy, and we got our young friend there, Alastair Mae 
Eachain Duibh, who can read any book, Gaelic or English, with the same 
ease as he can peel a potato, to read the poems for us, when we found 
that they were not in many cases the poems we recited to John Mackenzie 
at all. No doubt my friend John thought that he could improve William 
Ross’s songs, and perhaps it may be allowed that in some few instances he 
may have done so; but on the whole it would have been far more satis- 
factory had he left them alone, and had given them to the world as my 
dear and lamented friend had left them. Many’s the hour, and day, and 
week have I spent in his company, and seldom or ever did he compose a 
piece, which he always did with great care, without consulting me, and 
taking my advice. I have on many occasions suggested and even added 
verses of my own. Indeed, Aoir an Deididh which is published as 
William Ross’s by Mackenzie, was composed between us, and is to a 
greater extent mine than Ross’s. Mackenzie knew this and might have 
acknowledged it.” 

“Oh,” says Norman, “ Mackenzie wanted to get up as large a collec- 
tion as possible, so he must be excused; but the fact that such has 
happened in the case of William’s poems only shows in a stronger light the 
necessity of your poems being written down, if not published during your 
own life, and while you are able to recite them.” 

“Och! Och! my good sir,” remarked Alastair, “‘ Ross had all his 
written down, but despite my advice, and that of all his friends, he, in a 
fit of frenzy, shortly before his death, threw all his manuscript into the 
fire ; for no one could convinee him that he had not committed a grievous 
error, and almost an unpardonable sin in having ever composed some of 
them. He never, for instance, forgave himself for the last verse of 
“ Cuachag nau Craobh,”* where, in the poignancy of his love for 





* John Mackenzie in his “‘Beauties of Gaclic Poetry” adds this foot-note to this beau- 
tiful composition :—‘‘ The poet, crossed in love, suffered such poignancy of grief that it 
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“ Mor Nighean Mhin,” he cursed the midwife who ushered him into the 
world for not smothering him alive on the threshold of life, as follows :— 
Mallachd an tis aig a mhnaoi-ghluin, 
Nach @’ adhblaic sa chiil beo mi, 
Mo’n d’fhuair mi ort iuil, ainnir dheas ir, 
*S nach duirig thu fiu pog dhomh, &ec,, &o, 

He also keenly felt and often gave expression to his regret for having 

composed and written in his “ Oran Cumhaidh” for Marion Ross ;— 

Carson nach d’ rugadh dall 

Gun chainnt no jeisinn? 

Mas facas t’ag) bhaindidh, 

Rinn aimbleas nan ceudan, 

O’n chunna mi air this thu, 

Bu chliuiteach do bheusan, 

*S cha’n fhasa leum nam bas ‘ 

A bhi lathair as t’eugmbais, 
And the result of this condition of mind was that, as I have already 
stated, a few days before his death, he committed all his manuscript to 
the flames. What my young friend John Mackenzie, Inverewe, published 
is only a small proportion of what was known to me in my younger 
days of Ross’s poems.” 

“ All the greater reason,” shouted the company, “ why you should get 
yours taken down by some one, while that can be done faithfully and 
fully.” 

“Indeed, I have now, and no wonder, bordering as I am on five score, 
forgotten most of them myself, and could not recite them even were 
it easier than it is to meet with one capable of taking them down in my 
native language. I have recited a few to my friend Cailean Ruairidh* 
(by the way, teacher at present in William Ross’s school) who wrote 
them down, as he is well able to do ; but, it is, perhaps, better that they 
should never see the light of day.” 

“Well Alastair,” said Ion Taillear (a perfect encyclopedia of 
legendary lore, ancient and modern Gaelic poetry ; who hitherto sat 
silent, but all attention to what was going on, and taking special stock 
of Norman), “ you are very foolish. Oh! if our immortal Ossian only 
had the chance. If any one had lived in his day who could have written 
his immortal compositions we would not now be having that Badenoch 
cattle-lifter (for were not all the Badenoch Macphersonst cattle-lifters and 





ultimately brought on a conoumalion, and he was for some time bedridden. On a fine 
evening in May, he rose and walked out through the woods to indulge his melancholy 
alone. Arriving at a large tree, he threw himself on the green sward beneath its bran- 
ches, and was not long in his sequestered sylvan situation ere the cuckoo began to carol 
above him. ‘The son of song and sorrow ’ immediately tunes his lyre, and sings an ad- 
dress to the feathered vocalist. He pours out his complaints before the shy bird, and 
solicits its oeeriins Had Burns been a Gaelic scholar, we should have no hesitation 
in accusing of plagiarism when he sang— 

How can ye chaunt ye little birds, 

While I’m so wae an’ fu’ o’ care? : 
But Ross embodies finer feelings and sentiments into his fugitive pieces than even the 
Bard of Coila,” 

* The Rev. Colin Fraser, now Free Church Minister, Fasnakyle, Strathglass, We 
understand he has MSS. of several of Alastair Buidhe’s Poems which, we trust, he may 
feel disposed to give us for publication here, with those we have been able to procure 
ourselves from the Bard’s late sons, John and Donald,—[A,0.] 


+ Ian Taillear was a Macpherson himself.—{4, 0, ]. 
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cut-throats), palming off on the public such a patchwork as he has pro- 
duced and called Ossian’s poems, and which our young friend, Alastair 
Eachain Duibh, was reading to us the other day. What ashame! What 
a crime! What an insult to the spirit of him who left the world ages 
ago, but who will be remembered by his countrymen so long as real poetry 
is acknowledged to be the outcome of real genius ; and love, devotion and 
bravery allowed to occupy the highest place among the virtues. There is 
hardly a page without some lines of the original being wanting, and some 
doggerel of Macpherson’s own, or of some of his friends inserted in their 
place. They are not, Alastair, the perfect, connected, compositions 
which you and I knew, and which our fathers and grandfathers cherished, 
recited, and handed down to us.” 

“You are a little severe in your criticism John” the bard replied ; 
 Macpherson’s ‘ Boar of Diarmid’ is exactly word for word as I learnt it 
from my grandfather before Macpherson reached his teens, and as I can 
yet repeat it.” 

Colin was doubtful on the point, and suggested that a comparison be 
made at once. The bard agreed to recite his version, while Alastair 
Eachain followed him in Macpherson’s Ossian, and found the bard’s 
version to be word for word throughout ; the result being that Macpher- 
son’s character was very much raised in the estimation of the old worthies 
of the circle. It was, however, generally admitted that collectors and 
editors of Gaelic poetry, as a rule, tampered with what was given them by 
old people throughout the Highlands, and the bard expressed his decided 
intention not to aid them by giving them any material to doctor and 
patch up his in such a fashion. 

We were often called upon to read Macpherson’s Ossian, in the bard’s 
house, to his sons. There never was a question raised as to the authenticity 
generally, but we have been repeatedly stopped with the exclamation, 
“ Stad, stad, cha’n eil e ceart an sin” (Stop, stop, he is not right there) ; 
and then John or Donald, both of whom we regret to say are now no 
more, would supply the deficiency, or call attention to what was left out, 
because, they said, Macpherson did not understand “ the fine old Gaelic” 
of Ossian. We were in those days really “ Alastair Og,” or young Alex- 
ander,and were quite innocent of any controversy regarding the authenticity 
of the poems, or we could have taken notes and preserved evidence which 
would, in the present day, be of great value ; but from what we have seen 
and heard from these worthies who never heard of Macpherson until we 
brought his work under their notice, it is impossible that we can do 
otherwise than believe in the existence of Ossian’s poems ages before 
Macpherson was born ; and further, that Macpherson’s Gaelic Ossian is in 
the main, although not altogether, correct. ' 

There was now a general desire that something Ossianic should be 
given by Callum a Ghlinne who readily consented to give his version,* as 
follows, of the— 


* Several versions of this poem have appeared, but this one differs in some respects 
from any of the others. It wants lives which are to be found in some, and contains 
some which are not in any of the others. It was recited to the Rev. Colin Fraser 
before-mentioned, by Colin Dingwall and another old man in Gairloch, about 1847, and 
given to Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, Bart., to whom we are indebted for the MS. A very 
complete version could have been manufactured by Macpherson had he secured all those 
now known to us.— [4.0.] ; 
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MUIRTHARTACH. 


——_0——. 


La dhuinn air tulach soir, 

Ag amhare Eirinn mu ar timchioll, 

Chunna sinn air bharraibh thonn, 

Adhall arrachd, chrotach, chrom. 

Bha ’h-eudann air dreach a ghuail, 

A deud carbadach, cumhann, ruadh, 

*S crion fhalt glas air a ceann, 

Mar choille chriona chrithinn. 

Dhiuchd a’ bheist ’nar n-innis, 

*S 1inn i gean gun chomain duinn, 

Mharbh i le *h-abhachd ceud laoch, 

*S a gaire tarsuinn ’na garbh chraos, 

‘*O’aitan robh iad agaibh (ars’ise) am maith- 
eibh Fiann Eirinn, [na sud ?” 

Daoine bu chiallaiche ’s bu chuimhniche 

Sin nuair thubhairt an laoch nach d’fhuiling 


sar, 
Mac Morna @’ am b’ ainm Conan, 
* O’n ’s ann air luchd cumail nan ceann, 
A dhearbh thusa do bhreun lann, 
Air sgath culanaich nan con, 
Oirnne na bi-’tear ’ga mhaoidheadh, 
Ceud cu air coileir eille, 
Thaing Fionn, flath na Feinne, 
Ceud saoidh a dh’ eireadh leat, 
Ceud srian dir agus airgid ; 
Gheibheadh tu cumha ’s gabh coir, 
Caogad tunna dheth an dearg or, 
B’fhearr dhuit dr cnodaidh nan clach, 
Na cogadh nam Fiann faobharach.” 
** Ged gheibhinn (ars’ise) Eirinn uile, 
A h-airgiod, ’s a h-dr, ’s a h-ionmhas, 
B’fhearr leam fo chosgairt mo shleagh ; 
Raighna, is Oscar is Cairreal.” 
Sin nuair thu’irt Conan a ris, 
** O’n ’se t’fhuthar a thig dheth, 
Cha chumha gheibh thu ach comhrag, 
Caillidh tu dos do chinn chrin, 
Le aon mhac Oisean iomradh,” 
Dh’eirich an sin calg pa beiste, 
*S dh’eirich Fionn flath na Feinne, 
Dh’eirich Oisean flath nam fear, 
Dh’eirich Oscar is Iullainn, 
Dh’eirich Diarmad O’ Duithna, 
Dh’cirich an sin an triath bhuidhne, 
Dh’eirich sinn an sin uile, 
Eadar mhac righ a’s ro-dhuine, 
Mu’n athach aie anns a ghleann, 
Rinn sinn an crd crodha curanta, 
An da-fhear-dheug a b’fhearr a bh’ anns an 
Fheinn, 
A’ cumail comhraig ris a’ bheist, 
’S urrad eile ged bhitheadh iad ann 
Bhi'dh iad uile ’s an aon bhall, {mbhoil, 
*S mar mhuir a’ ron air clachan a’ 
Bha dol aig a Mhuirthartach orra, 
’S fhrithealadh i orra mu seach, 
Mar fhrith-shradagan na lasrach, 
An tus cabhair an aigh, 
Thuit cabhair air an laoch shlan, 
Thachair M‘Cuthail an aigh, 
*S am Muirthartach lamh air laimh, 
Thuit am Muirthartach leis an righ, 
*Sma thuit cha b’ ann gun mbor stri, 





Bha trian a cholla ri guin, 

Bha braon deth fhuil air na fraochaibh, 

’S cha d’fhuair iad dearnaidh mar sin, 

O la ceardach Lon Mbic Libhionn, 

Dh’fhalbh an gobha leis a bhrigh, 

Gu teach odhar an ard righ, 

*Se sgeul a bh’ aig gobha nan cuan, 

Gu’n do mharb am Muirthartach 
maol ruadh, 

‘* Mur do shluig talamh toll (ars’ an righ), 

No mur do bhath muir leathann lom, 

Cait an robh air talamh nan torr, [ean?” 

Na cheannsaicheadh Muirthartach moidh- 

‘Cha b’e mharbh i ach un Fheinn, 

Feadhainn deth nach faigh thusa cis, 

Cha d’theid fuath no arrachd as, 

O’n t-sluagh aluinn fhalt-bhuidhe, 

Bheir mise mo bhriathra a righ, 

Ma mharbhadh mo Muirthartach min, 

Nach fag mi a’n Eirinn clach, 

A’n allt, no’m fearann, no’m fireach. 

Togaidh mi a’n corraibh mo long, 

Eirinn chudthromach cho-throm ; 

*S bheir mi breabadaich air sal, 

Ga tarruing as a tath-bhuinn.” 

**°S mor an luchd do luingeas ban, 

Eirinn uile do dh’aon lan, 


| Cha chuir thu do luingeas air sal 


Na thogadh cuigeamh do dh’ Eirinn.” 

‘* Fichead agus mile long 

Thog righ Lochluinn, ’s gu’m fheachd trom, 
Gu geill na h-Eirinn thoirt a mach, 

Air thi na Feinne nam faradh.” 


La dhuinn a’ fiadhach learg, 

Cha d’imich an t-sealg ‘nar car, 

Chunna sinn fichead agns mile bat, 

A’ socadh air an traigh fainear. [Fionn), 
** An d’fhiosraich sibh a deas no ’tuath (ars’ 
Co ni ’n deannal cruaidh ’san tiaigh ?” 

** Am bheil (arsa Conap) ach flath no righ ?” 
** Na faighinnsa fear anns an Fheinn, 

A rachach ’ghabhal sgeul o’n t-sluagh ; 
(‘Se labhair Fionn), fath gun chleth, 
Gheibheadh e breth agus buaidh,” 

Sin ‘nuair thu’irt Conan a ris, 

** Co, a righ, a b’fhearr leat a dhol ann, 
Na Fearghas fior-ghlic do mhac, 

O’n ’se chleachd bhi dol nan ceann ?” 

** Mallachd dhuit a Chonain mhaoil,” 
Thu’irt Feerghas bu chaoine cruth 

‘‘ Theid mise ’ghabhail diubh sgeul, 

Dh’ an Fheinn ’s cha’n ann air do ghuths,” 
Sin ’nuair ghluais an t-armach og, 

Anns an rod air thoir nam fear, 
Dh'fhaighnich e le comhradh foil, - 

** Co iad na mor shluaighs fainear?” 

‘** Tha Manus virnne mar thriath, 

Mac Ighuina nan sgiath dearg. 

Deagh righ Lochluinn ceann nan cliar, 
Gille be mhor fiach a’s fearg,” 

“* Fath ‘ur toisg a bhuidheann bhorb ? 

No ciod e bhur colg ri Fionn ?” 

“‘ Tha mae righ Lochluinn air an traigh, 
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*S cha n’eil fath a bhi ’ga ae, 

Cha ghabh e cumha ° 

Ach a bhean ’s a chu faleth.” 
“« Bheireadh an Fheinn comhrag chruaidh, 

Do ’shluagh mas faigheadh e Bran, 

Bheireadh Fionn combrag threun, 

a fein mas e ’bhean. 
saya owe has fillidh mo bhrathair fein, 

B oslach ri treun a chruth, 

Tighinn oirnn o gharaidh nan > 

Gu'm b’fhosgarra mor a ghuth,” [esa), 

“*Tha mac Lochluinn air an traigh (ars’ 

*S cha n’eil fath a bhi ‘gu chleith, 

Cha ghabh e cumha o Fhionn, 

Ach a bhean ’s a oe. fa-leth.” 

“ Cha d’thugainnsa mo bhean, 

Do dh’aon fhear fhear “tha fo fo na pret 

*S cha lirig mi Bran gu brat 

Gus an d’theid am bas 'nam bheul.” 

** Ach b’fhearr a dhol fo’n talamh ghlas, 

No dhol a throid ri Manus.” 

Luidh sprochd air Fionn nam Fiaan, 

*S thuit e siar air a chnoc, 


Air bhi dhuinn grathunn mar sin, 
*Se smuainich Oscar an aigh, [fein, 
A dhel a ghabhail sgeul deth a sheanair 
*S a chleirich bu chruaidh an cas, 
“* Bheir mise mo bhriathra foil,” 
Thubhairt Oscar, “ ’s cha bu agleo, 
Ge b’i long is airde seol, 
} 2 — iad air an turus leo, 

cuuleniep ile ’m fuil fo druim, 
air neo nach eil i’ nan coluinnibh, 
*S fearr na bhi’g an iarraidh thuinna thuinn 
A faighinn cruinn air an aon traigh.” 
An sin labhair mi fein, 
** Ged tha mi mar tha mi ’n diugh, 
Righ Lochluinn mac nan comhrag teann, 
Sgaraidh mise ’cheaun o chorp” 
** Tarla nan Draoidh is mor foirm,” 
Labhair Diarmad donn o’n t-soir, 
** Deaghaidh mise ge mor euchd, 
*S cha tuit mi fein air a shon.” 
Sin ’nuair thu’irt Conan ri Goll, 
‘* Nach mor an glonn duion bhi ’nar tosd ? 
Nach tugadh sinne cath laidir teann, 
Do mhac righ Bheitha nan arm a nochd ?” 
** Naoi gadunnanan lochain lain,” 
Thubhairt Mac Luthach fath gun cheilg, 
“ Deaghaidh mise iad air an traigit, 
Cha n’eil sta a bhi fo fheirg 
** Glacaibh misneach ‘s thugaibh buaidh,” 
Thubhairt Mac Cuthail nan gruaidh dearg, 
** Manus mac garaidh nan sldgh, 
Traoghaidh mise e ge mor fhearg.” 


A’ bleith nan arm gu moch eirigh marach, 
Air eirigh gu moch a ae 

Dh’fhalbh Fearghas gu gle dhana, 

A cbuir failt air maithibh righ Lochluion. 
Chuir e uime ’luireach mhor, 

*Sa chlogaid do’n dr mu ’cheann, 

Chuir e’ chlaidheamh air a leis, 

*S a dha shleagh ri chrios, ’s a chrann. 
Chuir e sgiath air a laimh chili, 

A’s sgion chaol air a thaobh deas, 

*S bu thomadaich’ e dol uainn, 








Na moran dheth an bainege *bha shios, 
Labhair e ’nuair chaidh e bhan, 
Ri fear a sheas an aite a rig h, 
*S dh’fhaighnich e le po ae foil, 
** Ciod | a mor shluaghs’ th’ air tir? 
ors amaideach thu reir mo bheachd, 
Co ’b ’urrainn ’sa chleas dluth, 
Ach Manus fior-ghlic nan lo: 
Le feachd throm gu cosnadh cliu ?” 
‘3 amaideach abhuail thus’ormsa speach, 
*S nach d'iomradh mi creach no toir, 
Ge mor a thug thu ’shluagh a nall, 
Dh’fhaodadh tu bhi gann — falbh., 
Ach ciod a’ choire is mo’ rinn Fionn 
Mu’n d’thainig sibhs’ a thogail a ghill?” 
‘* A’ choire is mo ’rinn Fionn 
Muime righ Loéhluinn nan gleann, 
Gu'n do mharbh sibh i ’an Eirinn shuas, 
Seal mu’n d’fhuaras leatha clann. 
Bha ’h-eudann air dreach a ghuail, 
’S a deud charbadach cumhann ruadh, 
Bha crion fhalt glas air a ceann.” 

** Co ’dheanadh clana ri fuath ?” 

‘Cha b’fhuath a bh’ann ach bean, 
*S cha robh i fann ’na tir fein. 
’S na faigheadh i com naoinear, 
Chuireadh i dith air an Fheinn.” 
**Cha’n fhaca sinne bean ann, 
Ach cailleach cham ’s i gann do cheill, 
Bha aon suil ghlonnach na ceann, 

’S chuir i an-tlachd air an Fheian,” 


** Ceud cu air coileir eille,” 

Thairg Fionn flath na Feinne, 

** Ceud saoidh a dh’ eireadh leat, 
Ceud srian dir agus airgid, 

Ceud nighean bhas-gheal bhan, 

Ceud curaidh a theid nan dail, 
Gheibheadh tu cumha ’s gabh coir, 
Leth-cheud tunna dheth an dearg dr, 
B’fhearr dhuit dr cnodaidh nan clach, 
Na cogadh nam Fiann faobharach.” 
= Ged. gheibhinn sa Eirinn uile, 

A b-airgiod ’sa h-dr ’s a h-ionmbas, 
Cha till mi mo luingeas a th’ air sal, 
Gus am bi Eirinn uile air m’ urras,” 


“ Ciod i *bhratach "fhilidh ghuanaich ? ? 
An i sud bratach mhic treun bbuadhaich ? 
Chi mi giulla gasd’ air a ceann. 

Tha i lasadh le h-dr eibhinn, 

*Si fein a togairt *bharr sluaigh.” 

“* Cha n’ ithasud ach an Liath- luidhneach, 
Bratach Dhiarmaid O’ Duithna, 

*S air a mheud d’ an d’ thigeadh a mach, 
Gheibheadh an Liath-luidhneach tuiseach.” 
** Ciod i *bhratach ’fhilidh ghuanaich ? 
An i sud bratach mhic treun bbuadhaich ? 
Chi mi giulla gasd’ air a ceann, 

"tha i lasadh le h-dr eibhinn, 

*Si fein a togairt "bharr sluaigh.” 

** Cha n’ i tha sud ach an Du-nimhe, 
Bratach Chaoilte mhic Reitha, 

*S air a mhead d’am bitbeadh’ sna cathaibh 
Cha bhiodh ainm ach air an Du-nimhe.” 

“ Ciod i ’bhratach fhilidh ghuanaich ? 

An i sud bratach mhic treun bhuadhaich ? 
Chi mi giulla gasd’ air a ceann, 
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Tha i lasadh le h-dr eibhinn, 

‘Sifeina pay bharr sluaigh.” 

***S i tha sud a Bhricail bhrocail, 

Bratach Ghoill mhor mhic Mhorna, 

*S e bu shuaicheantas do’n t-srdl bhuidhe, 
Toiseach tighinn agus deireadh falbha,” 

** Ciod i ’bhratach ’fhilidh ghuanaich ? 

An i sud bratach mhic treun bhuadhaich ? 
Chi mi giulla gasd’ air a ceann, 

Tha i lasadh le h-dr eibhinn, 

’S i fein a’ togairt ’bharr sluaigh.” [ruadh, 
“Cha n’ i tha sud ach an Fhionn-chasach 
Bratach Rbaighna na mor shluagh, 

Leis am fagte’ coluinnean gun chinn, 

’S leis an doirte fuil gu aobrannan,” 
“*Ciod i *bhratach ’fhilidh ghuanaich ? 

An i sud bratach mhic treun bhuadhaich ? 
Chi mi giulla gasd’ air a ceann, 

Tha i lasadh Je h-dr eibhinn, 

’S i fein a togairt bharr sluaigh.” 

** Cha n’i tha sud ach an Sguab ghabhaidh, 
Bratach Oscair chruaidh laidir, 

Nach pilleadh troidh air a h-ais, 

Gus a’ sgoilteadh an talamh trom-ghlas,” 
Thog an sin ris a chrann, 

Bratach Fhinn bu teann ’san treis’, 

*S i lan do chlachan an dir, 

Air m’ fhocal bu mhor a meas, 

Bha naoi slabhraidhean rithe sios, 

Do’n or bbuidhe a b’ aille sgiamh; 

Bha naoi naoinear fo na h-uile slabhraidh, 
*S i fein a togairt bharr sluaigh. 

Saoilidh mi gu’n d’ thuit a bheinn, 

*S dorra dhuitsa na bheil ann, 

Geal ghreugach Mhic Cuthail ri crann. 
“*°S breugach dhuit siu fhilidh bhinn, 
Trian na thug mise ’shluagh air sal, 

Cha robh e riamh agaibh ’an Eirinn.” 

**°S beag leatsa an Fheinn arsaidb, 

Ach tha na seachd cathan ud cho calma, 
Mar toir thusa do leum gu linne ghlais, 
Ni thu t-uile‘aimhleas,” 


Cromamaid ar ceann ’sa chath, 
*S deanadh gach flath mar a gheall, 
Ge b’ e ’sheasadh anns an uair, 

Ki aghaidh beinn’ Eidinn fhuair, 
Cha’n fhaca, ’s cha’n fhaic gu brath, 
Urrad aobh ann an aon la. 

Bu deirge na fuil am fraoch, 

*S mar chaoir theine bha da shlios, 
Mar shradagan deamhnaidh cas, 

Cho fad sa sheas Lochluinneach ris; 
Thachair M‘Cuthail nan cuach 

Agus Manus ’na ruaig aigh 





Ri cheile ann an tiugh an t-sluaigh, 


*S a chleirich bu chruaidh an cas, 
Sheas sinn uile air an leirg 
*S air leam fein gu’m bu mhor am modh 3 
Cha deach duine ’nan dail, 
Gus an deach am blar gu clés, 
Bhris iad an armachd ri cheile, 
*S chaidh iad ’an dromanan a cheile ; 
*S chuir Fionn ceangal nan tri chaol air. 
“ Leigibh thugam (arsa Conan) “ Manus 

nan = a ‘ 
Sgaraidh mise ’cheann o chorp. 
** Mallachd dhuit a Chonain mhaoil,” 
Thw’irt Manus bu chaoine cruth, 
** O'n tharlas fo mheachuinn Fhinn, 
*3 annsa leinn na bhi fo t-iochds’,” 
“ O'n tha thu fo mo mheachuinn fein, 
Cha’n imich beud air flath 

dh mise gu thir fein, 

An h threun a rion am mor chath. 
Ach gheibh thu do roghainn an drasd’, 
Ge b’ e dhiubh is fearr leat fein, 
Comunn agus gaol a’s gradh, 
No do shar a thoirt do’n Fheiun.” 


7 — mise mo bhriathra righ” (arsa 


“* Cho fad ’s a’ mbaireas brigh ’nam chorp, 
Nach tig mi a’ t’ aghaidhs’ Fhion, 

*S aithreach leinn na rinneas ort.” 
Shuidh sinn ’puair a bha sinn sgith, 

*S chunna Fionn do ’dhith an sluagh, 

’g chunna sinn Oscar an aigh, 

A’ diuchdadh air an traigh a nuas. 
Ruitheadh e mar mhial-chu treun, 

*S leumadh e mar earba ’n gleann, 

’S air a chridhe ’ta n’ am fheoil, 

Thuit le Oscar og na bh’ ann. 

Fichead mile sonn, 

Thuit sin le Conan ’s le Goll, 

O'n dh’eirich a’ ghrian gu moch, 

Gus an deach i siar ’san anmoch. 
Seachd mile seachd ceud, seachd ceathairne, 
*S na bha ’shluagh uile aig righ Bheitha, 
Thuit sin le Oscar an aigh 

*S le Cairreal og ion-ghraidh ; 

Ach thuit leamsa ’s le Fionn nam fleadh, 
Ionnas cheann ris a cheathrar. 

Ge b’ e againn is fearr thainig dheth, 

*S beag dheth ar leas a rinn an lo. 

Fear agus ceart leth nam Fiann, 

Dh’ fhag sinn air an t-sliabh mu dheas, 
A Chleirich ma chreideas tu mi, 

Cha mhor ’s ar trian thainig as. 

Seachd fir, seachd fichead, seachd ceud, 
Eadar othar agus eug, 

Chaill mise ’san aon chath, 

’S beag dheth mo rath a rinn an t-eug, 


(To be Continued.) 
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GENERAL SIR ALAN CAMERON, K.C.B., 
COLONEL 79TH CAMERON HIGHLANDERS. 
(ne 
Cuarter XX. 


Tue defeat of the Austrians at Wagram having released Napoleon’s army 
from that country, he resolved now to put the finishing stroke upon “ British 
effrontery and Peninsular independence.” The army across the Pyrennes 
was augmented to an enormous extent, and under the most renowned of 
his Marshals, among whom were Soult, Ney, and Massena. The latter 
boasted that he would drive the British out of Portugal within three 
months. His first move was on Almeida, which he took, and Wellington 
fell back on the strong but irregular ranges of Busaco (near Coimbra). 
The army of the latter was not much more than half the number of the 
former; but thus, with Wellington, was not of so much conse- 
quence as a good position fortified by nature. With this conviction he 
assembled the flower of his army and disposed of it along the hill-tops, 
there to await “the spoilt child of victory,” as Massena was termed. 
These ranges, for a length of eight miles, were studded with Wellington’s 
troops. Among his generals of divisions were Hill, Picton, and Lightborne, 
and his brigadiers were—-Leith, Park, Mackinnon, Crawfurd, and Cameron. 
The plains below were thick with the enemy. Two months exactly to a 
day had elapsed since the last combat (Talavera), when now, on the early 
morning of Sept. the 27th, the French commenced their ascent towards 
the heights with their accustomed e/an, and notwithstanding that the 
guns of the horse artillery made serious gaps in their ranks, their impetu- 
ous progress was not checked till they came in contact with Cameron’s 
brigade (79th, 7th, and 61st), and Crawfurd’s (43d, 52d, and 95th). The 
efforts of the enemy to force the British positions were unsuccessful, and 
these brigades suffered little during the rest of the day.* 

This was the signal for the various divisions to become engaged. 
Unflinching valour was maintained on both sides, until, as evening was 
close at hand the contest ended with the disappearance of the French, 
and Busaco was added to the list of British triumphs ! ! 


The subject of our memoir escaped being wounded in this action, but 
as he was leading off his brigade his horse stumbled, and both came 
heavily to the ground, when he received a severe contusion of the 
chest, from which he suffered considerable inconvenience for a long 
time u:terwards. 

Wellington after this victory thought it prudent to make his way 
towards Lisbon. 

It was on this occasion that he planned that wonderful system 
of intrenchment, known to the reader, asthe “Lines of Torres Vedras.” 
Along these lines he constructed a chain of fortifications, which ran the 


* In this affair the 79th lost Captain Alexander Cameron, who commanded a picquet 
and could not be prevailed on to withdraw. He was last seen fighting hand to hand 
with several French soldiers, to whom he refused to deliver up his sw His body was. 
found to be pierced with seven bayonet wounds,—Hist, Rec., p, 24, 
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length of nearly thirty miles. To accomplish these, it is stated that fifty 
thousand men were engaged ; and the work was carried on with so much 
secrecy that the enemy were ignorant of their procedure or existence. 
Within the shelter of the “Lines” Wellington and his army lay during 
the winter of 1809-10. They made the best of the tedium they 
could ; for we read of Captain Ferguson of the “ Black Watch” writing 
to Sir Walter Scott: “I need not tell you how delighted I was at the 
success of your poem of the ‘Lady of the Lake.’ Last spring I was so 
fortunate as to get a reading of it when in the ‘Lines of Torres Vedras,’ 
While the book was in my possession I had nightly invitations to evening 
parties to read and illustrate passages of it ; and my attempts to do justice 
to the grand opening of the ‘stag hunt’ were followed with a burst of 
applause—for this Canto was the favourite among the rough sons of the 
fighting third division. By desire of my comrades of the ‘ Black Cuffs,’ 
I haye sent to London for a copy of the music of the boat song—‘ Hail 
to the Chief,’ as arranged for the play at Covent Garden; if you can 
assist me in this, I need not say that on every performance a flowing 
bumper will go round to the bard.”* 


CuarTer XXI, 


AFTER remaining with the army within the “Lines” fora time, General 
Cameron, finding his health to be in a dilapidated state, was compelled 
most reluctantly to apply for leave to resign his command, that he might 
return to England. The resignation -was accepted in a letter from the 
Commander-in-Chief, in which he expressed sincere regret for the cause 
of the retirement ; also his having heard from Captain Burgh (aid-de- 
camp), of the accident that befel him at Busaco, which would have had 
his sympathy at the time but from the pressing circumstances of affairs.t 


This closed the military career of this veteran soldier, after a dura- 
tion of thirty-six years—twenty-two of which were spent in active service in 
the field. “He first served in the American War of Independence ; and 
next, accompanied his own regiment to Flanders ; the West Indies ; 
Holland, Egypt, Portugal, and Spain, at a period of life when men of less 
strength of mind or of ordinary constitutions and habits would have been 
incapable of encountering such changes of climate and exhausting duties,”t 
This would also terminate our account of his biography, but as his heart 
was still with his Highlanders, having left his son at their head, 
whom he had the misfortune to lose but three months after they parted, 
it may be pardoned if we extend our memoir to a reference to that cir- 
cumstance as well as the services of his Highlanders. 

Previous to the action on Busaco, the French had turned the 
Spaniards out of Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, strong fortresses 
in the frontiers. Marshal Soult at the same time laid siege to Cadiz, 
near to which stood the island of “ Matagorda,” with a fort upon it, 
which was occupied by a small force under Captain Archibald Maclaire 
of the 94th, § and which he bravely held against the onslaughts of an 

* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, p. 206 


+ Letter in possession of General Cameron’s family, 
t General Stewart’s Sketches, p. 281, vol, II 


§ A native of Mull, known in military circles as the “ Hero of Matagorda,” 
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enemy tenfold his number, until relieved by General Graham ed 
wards Lord Lyndoch, the pupil of Macpherson, translator of Ossian), and 
which subsequently led to his brilliant victory of Barrosa, where the 87th 
Royal Irish Fusileers (Faugh Ballaughs) gained pre-eminent renown. 


Cuapter XXII. 


Wuen (1811) Massena followed Wellington to the Lines of Torres Vedras, 
and found himself check-mated by his astute opponent, he retired sulkily 
and silently towards Santarem, and having received large reinforcements 
directed his movements with the view of relieving Almeida, which 
Wellington had meantime invested. The latter sent a portion of his army 
in pursuit, during which several partial actions took place. The light 
companies of the 79th were part of the pursuers, and in its progress they 
overtook the 39th French regiment at Fozd Aronzee, and after a spirited 
encounter Lieut. and Adjutant Kenneth Cameron* took its Colonel prisoner 
and conveyed him to headquarters. 


Massena hurried on to Almeida, but on the way thither the village of 
Fuentes D’Onoro lay in his path. This position was occupied by the 
24th, 71st, and 79th Highlanders, the whole being under the command 
of the Colonel of the latter (Philips Cameron). 


Against this tiny band Massena brought an imposing foree—including 
his “giant guards.”t To obtain possession of the village was the deter- 
mined object of the French Marshal—for it was the key to Almeida. The 
retention of the place, therefore, became matter of the deepest interest to 
Wellington. A frightfully sanguinary battle was the result. It com- 
menced on the afternoon of May 3d, and with but little cessation con- 
tinued till the evening of the 5th. Chroniclers tell how valiantly the 
French attacked the village, and how nobly they were resisted by the 
Highlanders and the 24th Regiment. 


The contest raged furiously, and a series of hand to hand encounters 
continued till darkness ended it for that evening, only to recommence 
within a few hours afterwards. French superiority of numbers 
enabled Massena to press the British out of the lower part of the village, 
after which he attacked the upper portion, but without success. It was 
a personal combat again; the ammunition was spent; the bayonet was 
doing its deadly work, and some whose bayonets became disengaged 
had to use the butt-end of their muskets. Bonaparte’s “giant 
guards” were among the assailants, notwithstanding which the High- 
landers and their gallant comrades (or rather remnants) drove them back 
and maintained their position. It was now that one of the French 
grenadiers was observed to step aside into a doorway and take deliber- 
ate aim at Colonel Cameron, who fell from his horse mortally wounded. 
A cry of grief, intermingled with shouts fur revenge, which was rapidly 
communicated to those in front, arose from the rear-most Highlanders, 
who witnessed the fall of their commanding officer. This act caused 





* Lieutenant Cameron was of the family of Camerons of Clunes in Lochaber, He 
died a Colonel after retiring to Canada 1872, : 

+ The enemy never had such a superiority of numbers opposed to British troops 
this action, Note Wellington’s Despatches (Gurwood), No. 615, p, 545, Ye 
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considerable commotion, during which two companies of the 79th that 
got separated from the main body were surrounded and made prisoners.* 

As Colonel Cameron was being conveyed to the rear by his sorrowing 
clansmen, General Mackinnon, at the head of the 74th Highlanders and 
88th Connaught Rangers, was passing at the double, and his men, on hearing 
who was in the blanket (that it was Ciamar tha ’s son),+ rose a yell, and 
redoubling their pace, dashed into the village, and with this iipetus made 
a charge which cleared the enemy entirely out of it with great slaughter. 
Captain Stocquelert writing of this engagement says—*“ The 71st and 79th 
formed a very wall of their dead and wounded in defending their position. 
Here their chivalrous Colonel fell—Philips Cameron, the beau ideal of a 
soldier, and the pride of his corps; and to this day a monument near a 
church at Villa Formosa records his virtues and his heroism. His prema- 


ture death reminds one of Byron’s lines on Colonel Marceau (French) as 
appropriate, viz.— 


Brief and brave was his young career, 

His mourners were both friends and foes ; 
Fitly may the stranger linger here, 

And pray for his gallant spirit a bright repose. § 


It was also at this engagement that Captain Norman Ramsay performed 
the gallant feat which Napier has described so well. He had, in forget- 
fulness of Wellington’s orders to the contrary, quitted a position with his 
light guns to rescue a regiment from imminent peril. Suddenly the 
French dragoons surrounded the isolated battery. Ramsay was in the 
greatest danger. With undaunted self-possession he gave the word and 
set the example ; the Horse Artillery putting spurs to their steeds, with 
wonderful velocity, and astounding fierceness, drove their way through 
the mass that hemmed them in. Such intrepidity would have earned for 
Ramsay the highest honours in the French army ; but Wellington who held 
obedience to be the first duty of a soldier, was so indignant at the disregard 
of his orders, that he would not mention Ramsay in his dispatch. The fight 
was distinguished by many instances of prompt and opportune valour, and 
the end was that Massena drew off his troops and left Almeida to its fate. 
The garrison—had proper viligance been exercised—must have been made 
prisoners of war. Much ridicule was showered on the blockading con- 
tingents of the British army for this piece of neglect ; in consequence of 
which the French got away in a single night unobserved, and thus the 
object of the interposition to its relief, at Fuentes D’Onoro, was rendered 
nugatory. 
(To be Continued.) 





* The largest proportion of the two regiments (71st and 79th) were Gaelic-speaking 
men (indeed spoke English but imperfectly), and when the exclamation of Thuit an 
Camshronach (Cameron has fallen) was heard, the excitement became intense, This was 
followed by additional cries of Gaelic revenge.—Historical Records. 

+ The soldiers of the 88th being natives of Connaught, spoke the Gaelic more like the 
Highlanders than any of the proviuces. 

} Stocqueler’s History of the British army, 1854, 

§ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto III., Stanza lvii, 
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REMARKS SUGGESTED BY DR STRATTON’S ARTICLE ON 
THE SCOTCH WORD LAW, 


By C. 8. Jerram, M.A., Oxon. 





0 





Aurnoven I find myself unfortunately compelled to differ from Dr 
Stratton with regard to certain statements and suggestions contained in 
his article, and to question the conclusion at which he arrives upon 
the derivation of the word in dispute, I have nevertheless read his re- 
marks with very much interest, and desire to offer a few observations 
thereon for the consideration of the readers of the Celtie Magazine. 

The account usually given of the etymology of Jaw is that it is the 
Old English hlew or hlaw, the primary meaning of which is “ a covering,” 
hence “a grave,” “‘ barrow” (twmulus) or “hill.” It is a fact that hlew 
is to be found in all the above senses as a separate word; also that the 
Old English forms of such places as Hounds-low, Lud-low, Mar-low, &c., 
were Hundes-hlaw, Leod-hlaw (populi tumulus), Mere-low, &e. In the 
north the older and broader pronunciation Jew was retained, agreeably 
with the Northern English and Lowland Scotch usages, of which I need 
not here cite examples. The / of the old forms was regularly dropped in 
modern English ; instances of this are numerous—e.g., hleqp, leap ; hlaf, 
loaf; Alud, loud; hlot, lot; hnut, nut; hnese, nese ; hrof, roof (whence 
Hrofes-ceaster or Rochester) ; hreth, rathe (early) ; hreof and hruh, rough. 

I cannot suppose Dr Stratton to be ignorant of the above derivation ; 
yet he makes no allusion to it, and propounds his own as though no 
account of the word had ever before been given. I am bound therefore 
to conclude that he has good reasons for rejecting the common account, 
though he does not think it necessary to state them. But inasmuch as 
the etymology I have given is the one commonly (I might almost say 
universally ) received among students of the English language, it is hardly 
too much to expect of the propounder of a new theory, that he would exa- 
mine the old one fairly, and demolish it, if it is to be demolished, by the 
aid of generally understood and accepted rules. At any rate, the “ burden 
of proof,” or rather of disproof, rests with him, and this task must be 
satisfactorily performed, before he is at liberty even so much as to propose 
an amendment. 

But waiving this for the present, is the etymology Dr Stratton pro- 
poses a quite satisfactory one? Let us see. Assuming sliabh to be the 
original of law, we are asked to take our choice of two methods, by either 
of which we may arrive at the desired result. The first is based on the 
well-known rule of Gaelic orthography that ¢ is inserted in certain cases 
between the article an and nouns beginning with s, whereby the s becomes 
silent. But will this rule apply to s/iabh in the nominative? Not 
according to the rule as given in Munro’s Gaclic grammar, p. 51, which 
runs thus :—“T with a hyphen is inserted between the article -and the 
genitive and dative singular of masculine definites beginning with S, and 
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between it and the nominative and dative singular of feminines.” The 
examples given are an seol (masculine), and un t-suil (feminine). Now 
sliabh happens to be masculine, and therefore by the above rule would 
not have the inserted ¢ in the nominative, and consequently would not 
lose the sound of the initial s in that case. If my authority on this point 
is wrong I shall only be too glad to have it corrected, and will retract this 
particular objection accordingly. But supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that the proper form is an t-sliabh, and not an-sliabh, and that the pro- 
nunciation is therefore an ¢-leav, as Dr Stratton asserts, would not the s 
return into pronunciation as soon as the article was omitted? In other 
words would not a person say sliabh and not liabkh when he ceased to 
speak of it definitely. I leave this to the consideration of those who 
know the Gaelic language practically ; to me it seems to involve an 
almost fatal objection. 


“Tn case the reader is not satisfied with this view, there is another possi- 
bility open to us.” Here Dr Stratton has undoubtedly presented a most 
important fact, a most striking phenomenon of language ; not (as I shall 
hope to shew) peculiar to Gaelic or even to the Celtic branch generally, 
but exemplified also in Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, and doubtless in most 
other languages of the world. It is not, however, strictly accurate 
to say that the prefixing of s to a word is the same thing in other 
words as the omission of initial s. It produces a similar result no 
doubt ; but it makes all the difference in investigating the true root 
of a word, whether you say that an original s is omitted, or whether 
you say that the s is a mere prefix to a word which had no s in its 
original form. I will illustrate by an example selected from one of Dr 
Stratton’s “pairs of words.” The Sanscrit root srw (Gaelic sruth) pro- 
duced by loss of s the Greek rheo, rhuo ; Latin, ruo, rivus, and other 
cognate words ; hence we know that the older form is srw and not ru. But 
reverse the statement, and say that the original root was ru, and that sru 
was formed from it by prefixing s, and you get a totally different account of 
the words, and as it happens in this particular instance, a false one. Still 
the practical result remains the same—viz., that all the forms rvo, rivus, 
sruth, &c., are connected, and have a common origin. In the instances 
which I am about to quote, the s is certainly radical, though 1 am not 
prepared to say that the process is never found to be reversed. I submit 
the following list as specimens of a very large class of words :— 

Greek— Latin— 
SPHAL-LO, trip up. Fa.-Lo, deceive. 
SPHEND-ONE, sling. Funp.a, sling. 


SPoNG-0S, sponge, FuneG-us, mushroom, 
STEG-0, cover. TEG-0, cover. 


Stor (Root), strew. TOR Us, couch, 
Skut-os, hide, Cut-1s (also Greek Kutos), skin, 





Latin— Greek — 
ScriB-0, write, GRaPH-O, write. 
ScALP-O, engrave. GLUPH-O, engrave. 
STup-oR, astonishment, TAPH-OS, astonishment, 


- Within the limits of Latin we have Joeus for sflocus, Tatum for 
stlatum, lis for stlis, ton-itru-is referred by Corssen to a root stan or sten 
(Greek steno), though the derivation commonly given is that from fen, 
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“to stretch” (German, don-ner, O.E, thun-er, &c.). Siu, as we have seen, 
produces ru-o, rhe-o, &c., and it has been suggested that Roma is simply 
for sru-ma or “ river-town.” Taurus is referred to an older stawros (Ger- 
man stier, English, steer) ; the word slime possibly points to an s omitted 
from the Latin limus “mud ;” the Greek meidiao is from a root smi, still 
seen in smile ; niphas from Sanscrit snih “snow.” That nuos and nurus, 
“ daughter-in-law,” have lost an initial s is shown by the Sanscrit snusha 
as well as by the Old English snor; the Sanscrit prefix sw denoting excel- 
lence became the Greek eu ; the root ser “to draw” produced not only 
ser-ies and seir-a (a rope), but also eiro “ to fasten,” and er-wo “to draw ;” 
some derive also oros “a mountain range” and horos “a boundary line” 
from the same source. But my list is already too long ; it is intended to 
shew that the phenomenon of language which Dr Stratton has observed 


is by no means confined to the Gaelic, but is much more widely ex- 
tended. 


Travelling, as we must do, beyond purely Celtic limits in our pursuit 
of the originals of words occurring in Celtic speech, we are forced to sug- 
gest a few alterations in the interesting list of “pairs of words,” which 
Dr Stratton has furnished. For instance, it will no longer be needful to 
refer scriob and scriobh to different sources, such as gearr and garbh, since 
they are really identical, and are one with scrib-o, graph-o, grav-e, grab-en, 
&c., the primary sense being “‘to make marks, scratch, scrape,” &c. (grapho 
always means this in Homer), and afterwards “to write, engrave,” &c. The 
root of gearr is quite a different one, and is probably the same as in the 
Latin cur-tus “short,” which is the meaning of gearr as an adjective. 
(Compare timchioll-ghearr with one of the meanings which curtus bears, 
as in Horace Satires I., ix. 70). That sgar “to sever” is referrible to the 
same root is quite possible, though I should like to see a proof of it. Its 
Teutonic cognates are O.E. sceran, German, scheren ; whence we get shear, 
shore, and shire (formerly scire). Mein is the same as the Latin mens, 
Greek men-os, English min-d ; whether smuain has anything to do with 
it is, I think, doubtful. It is at any rate possible that smuain may be 
cognate with somnus, which comes from the root sop, in sop-or, &c. 


Solus “light,” may very likely be identical with Jeus; but the loss 
of the initial s is not peculiar to Gaelic, since we find in Greek, heile, alea, 
“warmth of the sun,” by the side of selas and the Latin sol. Amhuil has 
certainly lost the s which appears in samhail, &c., and also in similis, 
same, as compared with homos, &c., in Greek. Co-smuil is given by 
Zeuss, and, no doubt, correctly, as co-similis. On the other hand gair “a 
cry,” does not appear to have lost an initial s, since it is traceable to the 
Sanscrit root gar, which appears also in the Greek ger-uo and the Latin 
gar-rio. It would require a very decisive proof to connect saor with ruith 
(i.e., as we have seen with sru, rwo, &c.) when we have the Sanscrit suar, 
which is the probable etymon of the Greek saos, whence sozo, soter, &c. 


What possible connection is there between spairn and obair? The 
former is from a root spar, denoting “ jerk” or “ effort,” which produces a 
great many words, e.g., Greek spair-o, sphair-a, Latin sper-no, English 
spur-n ; the latter is just the Latin oper-a (opus ), “ work,” a totally differ- 
ent word, Again, strwidh is the same as strew, sterr-o, stor-ennumi, all 
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from the root stor previously mentioned ; tir is ter-ra, probably Sanscrit 
dhar-a. Surely something more is needed to establish a connexion here 
than the mere supposition that struidh may mean “ to throw about on the 
ground.” 

There are other words in Dr Stratton’s list, his account of which I con- 
sider to be more than doubtful; others, too, as regards which I am dis- 

to agree with his views. But I have no time now to investigate 

these ; I hope I have said enough to shew that Gaelic etymologies, like 
those of any other language, can only be obtained from a consideration of 
the Gaelic in its proper place as a member of the great Aryan family, and 
with a due regard to history and chronology, when these can be ascertained. 
It is all very well to “look at things from a Celtic point of view,” (and I am 
sure that no one will suspect me personally of any anti-Celtic proclivities); 
but when we want to know the plain facts of the case, it will not do to 
start from any preconceived point of view whatever, be it Celtic or 
Teutonic or any other. The Romans of old made some egregious mistakes 
by persistently looking at things from a Greek point of view, and we 
have less excuse than they had, considering the advance which compara- 
tive philology has made in our own time. But I must reserve any further 
remarks on this subject for another opportunity, if it be accorded to me 
in some future number of the Celtic Magazine. 





FIFTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE GAELIC SOCIETY 
OF INVERNESS—TEACHING GAELIC IN SCHOOLS. 

—— 0 

Tuts popular meeting was held in the Music Hall on the evening of the 
13th of July, and it was in all respects a most successful gathering. The 
Society is to be congratulated in securing at most of its annual gatherings 
the services of men whose utterances greatly influence for good the con- 
duct of those who are placed in authority and who have charge of our 
Highland institutions. At the first Annual Assembly of the Society 
Professor Blackie caught the Celtic fever which is about to culminate in 
the establishment of a Chair of the Celtic Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh. The remarkable address delivered by the Professor on the 
13th ult., is destined to produce a revolution in the short-sighted policy 
now in vogue with those in authority and who are culpably responsible 
for the present condition of the Highlands and Highland people. We 
wish we could find space for the whole address, and so secure it a place of 
permanent record. The part of it devoted to the Teaching of Gaelic in the: 
Schools could not have been published at a more opportune moment, just 
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when an appeal has been made to our Highland School Boards by the 
Education Department as to the desirability of having provision made 
in their several districts for having the native language of the scholars 
taught in the National Schools. ‘Trusting that the Professor’s utterances 
may have a salutary and timely effect upon the majority of the members 
of our Highland School Boards, we quote him as follows :— 


The notion indeed that the mother tongue is of no use in school training, and should 
be altogether discarded in the region of intellectual culture—however inconsistent with 
any true ideal of a Highland education—has prevailed to a large extent among the High- 
landers, and has done as much harm to their moral and intellectual character, as the 
illegitimate intrusion of deer-forests into the natural domain of the crefter, or the mania 
for wonster sheep farms, has done to their physical well-being. And if in the matter of 
déer-forests and sheep farms, it may seem natural for the Highlander to mutter his curses 
chiefly against the Lowland stranger (though I do not think that these curses are in all 
cases levelled against the prime offenders), it is on the other hand undeniable that for the 
neglect of the teaching of their own language in schools, and for the disgraceful fact that 
a great proportion of Highlanders can read neither their Gaelic nor their English Bibles 
in any proper fashion, the Highlanders themselves are the party principally to blame ; 
and the Highlanders of all classes, I fear, from the highest to the lowest. It is to be 
regarded as a great social misfortune that so very few of the Highland proprietors take 
any thought of the pleasure and privilege of being able to speak in the kindly accent of 
the mother tongue to the people, by the sweat of whose brow, and the labour of whose 
hands, they hold their position in the social economy of the country. It is a well-known 
fact, that so far from doing their natural duty in this matter, and cultivating a close 
and familiar relation with the tenantry, not a few of the best proprietors—perhaps the 
majority of them—systematically taught their children to avoid the mother tongue lest 
they should corrupt their English! And when in addition to this would-be genteel 
snobbery, teaching them to disown the kindly accents of their mother tongue, the 
organ in which so much noble lyric poetry has been expressed, and even now is being 
expressed, they got into the habit of sending their sons to England for education (at a 
time, too, when education in English schools and colleges was as shallow and as hollow 
as it possibly could be !), it was only natural that the future lords of the inheritance of 
the Macleods and Macdonalds should return to their Highland homes with nothing High- 
land about them but the kilt on a show day, and a piper with naked legs and puffed 
cheeks strutting before the door at stated hours. The upper classes in the Highlands 
were, with afew noble exceptions, systematically denationalised ; and the middle classes, 
where a middle class existed—for the old tacksmen wisely took flight when they saw 
that they were to be overwhelmed by the invasion of the shepherd kings from Tweed- 
side—the middle classes, with the flunkeyism which in an aristocratic country naturally 
clings to them, were not slow to follow their example. Even the ministers of the 
gospel who, one might have thought, should have been above such worldly-minded 
views and such aping of the fashions of the rich and powerful, were found in their own 
manses teaching their Highland daughters to sing to the piano, anything rather than the 
patriotic strains and the manly sentiments of their own great bards, Gaelic was vulgar ; 
Alastair Macdonald was not known in Belgravia ; and Tennyson was fashionable; and 
the minister's daughters had an ambition to be, not what God made them, noble High- 
land women, but fine London ladies, and that was enough. Even the ministers them- 
selves—some of them at least, I fear—were base enough to wish Gaelic dead, in order 
that they might have a better chance for a rich Lowland living, and not be laughed 
at when they went up to Edinburgh, on account of the use which Highlanders some- 
times make of their ndsal organ in speaking! With all this baseness and servility 
and lack of a healthy self-esteem among the upper classes, it is no wonder that the 
poorer classes, though they still cling obstinately to the Gaelic, and love to say their 
prayers only in the mother tongue, became in many cases practically indifferent to their 
Gaelic Bibles, and were content to submit to have the Highland soul sucked out of 
them by a Lowland schoolmaster who had been at the University forsooth, and could spell 
through an ode of old Roman Horace in a lame sort of way, but who knew no more of 
the Guaelic Bible and of the Gaelic Bards, and of everything that a Highland teacher 
ought specially to know, than he did of Chinese. Thus Gaelic was gradually ex- 
truded from its natural place in Highland schools ; and the Lowlander, who believed 
only in himself, and the supposed divine mission of the Teut to trample out the Celt on 
all the public platforms of Highland life except the pulpit, triumphed gloriously. But 
we have not yet come to the worst. The death-warrant which the Highlanders had been 
thus preparing for their own language and literature, was to be signed by the law ; and 
the mother tongue, which before had only been fashionably neglected, was now to be 
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legally banished from the schools. A code for Highlanders, proposed by a conclave of 
red tape educational docirinaires in mighty London, could not be expected to recognise 
such a vulgar thing as a Gaelic Bible or a Gaelic song book. Red tape is not fond to 
recognise local feelings or local rights ; it delights in the monotony of a central rule. 
Mighty metropolitan Nimrods indeed, who swarm in the Houses of Commons and Lords, 
might easily obtain from the highest imperial authority a recognition .of deer in glens 
where men used to be, and of grouse on the unfenced moors; but a recognition of the 
right of the poor Highland cottar to be taught to read his own Highland Bible in his 
own Highland school was never dreamt of. The law protects the rich; but the poor 
protect themselves, and go to the wall. That was the plain English of the matter. 
By the Education Code a bribe was held forth to the poor schoolmaster that he should 
teach English and not teach Gaelic, even when he was able. And thus we may certainly 
say that the London Code—for it was forged in Lendon, though it has now put a 
Scotch coat on for the nonce—and the Scottish School Boards, which carry out 
its principles, are burying the Highlanders alive, whence deatli. will necessarily follow ; 
for a people never can live when the language has been taken from them in which all 
their heroic traditions and all their noblest inspirations are embalmed. Without Gaelic 
the Highlander will be a Highlander no longer ; he will not only be lost as « special type 
of the Briton whom history and poetry combined to honour, but he will be humiliated 
and degraded, asin fact he has been in a great measure already. His education, divorced 
from the fine emotional inspiration that flowed from his rich popular poetry, will become 
hard and square, and unlovely—what we are accustomed to call utilitarian—that is an 
education useful for the acquisition of things external—the material and tangible and 
bodily—but useless for reaching those fountains of living water from within, which 
when properly stimulated, pour themselves forth in streams that irrigate and fertilise 
and make fragrant and beautiful our best men. What then, we are now bound to ask, 
can the Highlanders do, now that their language and their nationality have been syste- 
matically disowned by the educational authorities of the country? What can the High- 
landers do—those of them at least who believe in themselves, and have not already 
become diminished and degraded editions of John Bull? What can they do to keep 
themselves alive a little longer, and, if they must die, at all events to die standing, 
and like true Highlanders? There is only one device to save them from total oblitera- 
tion. What the Government won't do for them, let them do for themselves. If 
schoolmasters must be bribed in this mercenary age and in this mercantile country, Jet 
us bribe them to be good Highlanders. Let all Gaelic societies set apart annually a 
portion of their funds for an increase of salary to the schoolmasters who teach Gzelic 
and for prizes to the best Gaelic readers. This could easily be done. But the way will 
not be found unless there be a wish and a will—a warm wish, and a firm will, and a 
will altogether—there lies the difficulty. If the best half of the Highlanders are already 
in Otago and Canada and Melbourne, and if one half of the other half is altogether 
Saxonised, or in various ways sold to the Saxon, what can the poor remaining half of the 
residuary half do? That is your province to consider. I am a Lowlander, and can 
ouly give advice, If you are not fit to lead yourselves in this matter, you are not worthy 
to be led at all. 


We would suggest to the “ best half” of the Highlanders who “are 
already in Otago and Canada and Melbourne,” and other places through- 
out the world, to come to the rescue and aid us in this matter. Let them 
send us subscriptions in aid of a fund to provide an additional bonus to 
teachers who teach Gaelic in their schools, over and above their ordinary 
salaries. We shall be glad to intimate donations in the Cv/tie Magazine. 
Let a beginning be made, and we shall soon be in a position to see how 
much our more prosperous Highlanders from home, and at home, are 
disposed to aid their more helpless brothers throughout the Highland 
glens. We would suggest that a committee be at once formed to carry 
out the Professor's idea, with Sir Kenneth Mackenzie of Gairloch and 
Cluny Macpherson of Cluny—two of our best Highlanders—at its head, 
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THE GUNNS. 

memes 4 

Titt about the year 1330 the district of Caithness continued subject to 

Orcadian Earls of Scandinavian extraction, when, owing to the failure of 

the main line, the Earldom went by marriage into other families, and the 
power and influence of the Norwegians passed away. 

Their various marriages brought the Sinclairs, Sutherlands, Keiths, 

and Gunns into prominence, and their respective interests into competi- 

tion, hence the couplet :— 





Sinclair, Sutherland, Keith, and Clan Gunn, 
There never was peace when thae four were in. 

The Gunns are said to be descended from Olav the Black, one of the 
Norwegian Kings of Man and the Isles, who died about 1237. They 
obtained a settlement in Caithness from Farquhar Earl of Ross, the 
grandfather of the then chief by the mother’s side, and their stronghold 
was Halbury or Easter Clythe, like Girnigo and other fortalices, perched 
or. the sea cliffs. 

From a subsequent chief, who was the coronator or justiciary of Caith- 
ness (representative of the king), it is commonly called “Crowner Gunn’s 
Castle.” The Clan Gunn, from about the early part of the 12th century, 
continued to extend their possessions in Caithness till about the middle 
of the 15th century, when, in consequence of their deadly feuds with 
the Keiths and other neighbours, they found it necessary to remove into 
Sutherland, where they settléd on the lands of Kildonan, under the pro- 
tection of the Earls of Sutherland from whom they obtained them. 
Mixed up as they were with the clan feuds ef Caithness and Sutherland, 
and at continual war as they were with the M‘Kays and Keiths, the 
history of the clans up to this time is full of incidents, which have more 
the character of romance than reality. Towards the end of the 15th 
century, the chief of the Clan Gunn was George Gunn, better known as 
the “Crowner Gunn,” or, as he was called by the Highlanders, “ Am- 
Braisteach Mor,” from a great brooch which he wore as the badge of his 
office. He had a deadly feud with the Chief of the Keiths to reconcile 
which a meeting was appointed at the Chapel of St Tay in Caithness. 
Tradition gives two modes in which the quarrel was settled ; one says that 
it was agreed upon that their differences should be arranged before the 
altar of the chapel and ratified by religious vows and ceremonies, and 
that in order to make it fully binding on all parties the principal kins- 
men, to the number of twelve of each clan, should be present. The 
“ Crowner,” with some of his sons and principal kinsmen, to the number 
of twelve, arrived on the appointed day, but somewhat before the ap- 
pointed time, and entering into the Chapel prostrated themselves in 
prayer before the altar. On his side George Keith of Aikregal also 
came with his party, but he perfidiously brought with them two men on 
each horse, making the number twenty-four. In dismounting, the whole 


of the Keiths rushed into the Chapel and attacked the kneeling Gunns 
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unawares. ‘The latter defended themselves with great intrepidity, until, 
according to some accounts, the whole of them were slain, and by others, 
that the chief and seven of his friends fell victims to this treachery. 


Another traditionary account, and from many circumstances the more 
likely, is that the two chiefs solemnly agreed to decide their quarrel by 
combat between twelve sons or relatives of each chieftain. This compact 
was concluded by mutual vows and religious rites within the Chapel, and 
the meeting was appointed to take place in a solitary spot known to both, 
and to which the armed escort of each chief should be twelve armed 
horsemen. The Crowner had been twice married and had a numerous 
family of sons, but some of them resided in Sutherland, and it was also 
agreed that he should form his party there and proceed by the Strathmore 
route into Caithness, while the Keiths should move on the appointed day 
in the same direction and meet in a locality so retired as to afford little 
chance of interruption. The chiefs each followed by twelve horses and 
their riders came within sight of each other on the appointed route at the 
barn of Aultnagown between the gut of Strathmore. When the Crowner 
and the leader of the Keiths approached each other in full armour it was 
soon discovered by the Gunns that the horses of the Keiths carried two 
horsemen instead of one as agreed upon, and so opposed twenty-four men 
to the twelve followers of the Crowner. They scorned, however, to take 
advantage of the great odds against them or to complain of this stratagem 
planned for their destruction, and both parties dismounting they attacked 
each other with all the madness and rage of clan warfare excited by 
deceit. 


The Gunns fought desperately but could not withstand the great odds 
brought against them. After a long continued struggle both parties were 
so exhausted that the combat was dropped. The Keiths being so far 
victorious that they left the battlefield with their banner displayed and 
carrying their slain and wounded clansmen, while in the ranks of the 
Gunns the Crowner and seven of his party were killed, and of the remain- 
ing five all were severely wounded. These five were all sons of the 
Crowner, and they retired, but tarried at another stream, since then called 
Altdo from Torquil Gunn, one of the sons of the Crowner, who there 
dressed the wounds of his brethren. When they had rested for some 
time, and towards evening Henry Beg, the youngest of the surviving 
brothers, Gunn proposed that they should follow the Keiths and endea- 
vour to obtain revenge, even by stratagem, such as the Keiths had 
resource to; but his brethren considered such a step as likely to lead to 
utter destruction. Henry, however, could not be restrained, but swore 
that he would never rest from his purpose until he should kill a Keith or 
recover his father’s sword, helmet, shirt of mail, and the badge of his 
office, the brooch, which they had stripped from off his dead body. Two 
of the brothers were so severely wounded that they could do nothing, or 
even move to a great distance. The other two, however, accompanied 
Henry to Dalrid Castle, then inhabited by Sutherland of Dalrid, and to 
which the Keiths had proceeded. There the Gunns arrived shortly after 
nightfall. On approaching the Castle it was found that the wooden 
window shutters were all open, and that in the lowest department a large 
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fire showed the Keiths sitting around it quaffing bumpers of ale, not 
conceiving there was the slightest danger from the Gunns whom they 
imagined they had destroyed. Henry, who had approached with all 
secrecy to the open window, heard them with great glee narrate various 
incidents in the fight, and the losses of the Gunns ; and the principal 
man of the Keiths dreaming of no danger accidentally approached the win- 
dow where Henry was standing, the latter bent his bow and sent his arrow 
into the Keith’s heart, at the same time boldly accompanying the flight of 
the arrow with the exclamation—long after a proverb in the North High- 
lands—*“ The Gunns compliments to the Keiths!” The Keith dropped 
down dead, and panic seized his companions, who darted forward to the 
door of the Castle and were slain by Henry and his brothers, who finding 
that it would be dangerous longer to remain, retired silently in the dark- 
ness to the assistance of the brothers who had been unable to accompany 
them, and whom they managed to bear home. 

Under the Crowner’s eldest son James, the greater portion of the clan, 
along with his own family removed into Sutherland where the principal 
dwelling-house of the chiefs was afterwards Killedinan, in the Parish of 
Kildonan, until it was accidently destroyed by fire in 1690. 


TORQUIL. 








A Queenstanp Scot.—The Hon. Angus Mackay, member of the 
Queensland Parliament, and Chief Commissioner of that colony to the 
Centennial Exhibition, is at present in this city. Mr Mackay is a native 
of Sutherlandshire, and like many others of his countrymen, came to 
America with the idea and intention of amassing a fortune. About six- 
teen years ago he was working in this city as a journeyman printer, and 
will be recognised by many of the readers of the Scotsman as a former 
member of the New York Caledonian Club. After a short residence here, 
he started in business for himself in Eighth Avenue, but he apparently 
was not long in arriving at the conviction that his hopes of fortune were 
not very likely to be realised. He returned to Scotland, and after four 
years stay, made a second venture abroad—going to Queensland. He left 
this country as he came to it, left Scotland as he returned to it, and 
reached Queensland in the same condition. He is now a planter, M.P., 
and Centennial Commissioner. He is engaged in raising cotton and 
sugar, and has been for about three months travelling over this country, 
making acquaintance with every kind of machinery used in preparing 
these commodities. The above facts tell their own tale. They show that 
Mr Mackay is a representative Scotsman, filled with the energy, enter- 
prise, pluck, and perseverance which mark the best type of Scottish 
character.—American Scotsman. [Mr W. B. Forsyth of the Inverness 
Advertiser, who recently visited America, had the pleasure of making Mr 
Mackay’s acquaintance at the Philadelphia Exhibition, and was assured 
by that gentleman that he intends shortly paying a visit to his native 
county of Sutherland. ] 
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LITERATURE. 


—. 





IAN VOR’ A Drama. By Wittiam ALLAN, Author of “ Heather Bells,” dc. 
Simpkin & Marshall, London. 


To dare a drama is especially, in this age, an attempt requiring no little 
training and implying no little courage. That Mr Allan has the courage 
will be admitted by all those who know his manly character and who 
have read his often irregular and imperfect but always energetic and 
natural strains. Some of the best of these, by the way, have appeared in 
the Celtic Magazine, such as his spirited and admirable poem on the 
“Death of Rob Roy,” his “ Where are the Men,” his “ Death of Ossian,” 
and so forth. If he is deficient at all in the elements of a dramatic poet, 
it is in his delicacy of feeling, that tenderness of touch, that self-sustained 
command, and that evenly balanced while lofty tone of mind which can 
only be fully gained by careful and lengthened training. We have else- 
where expressed our belief that he is fitted by nature and cireumstances 
to be a writer of songs and lyrics, and referred in proof of this, besides 
the Highland pieces referred to above, to an exquisitely simple and touch- 
ing copy of verses entitled ‘The Wee Toun Shona,” which appeared in 
the People’s Friend, and is worthy of Thom of Inverury or of William 
Miller of Glasgow, author of “ Wee Willie Winkie.” 

Yet while holding this creed anent the real tendency and perhaps 
capability of Mr Allan’s powers, we are far from wishing either to depre- 
ciate his present effort or to seek to forbid him from future dramatic ex- 
periments. In this he has not altogether failed, in those he may obtain 
after proper training, and more trials, very considerable success. But it 
is very difficult to argue from lyrical to dramatic triumphs. Carlyle or 
Lockhart, we forget which, speaking of Burns’ projected drama on Bruce, 
hints that “Scots wha hae” should dispel any doubt as to what its 
character would have been. To this we strongly demur—“ Scots wha hae” 
was the effusion of one inspired hour, and came on the poet like a sudden 
sunbeam from a cloud, transfiguring him into glory and passing away. 
Robert Bruce, a drama, would have required eluboration aiong with in- 
spiration, and to combine these two in a play is competent only to such 
men as Shakspere and Schiller, or perhaps, strictly speaking, only to the 
former in whom purpose and poetry, elaboration and inspiration, are 
equally balanced. This is hardly the case with Schiller’s drama, as in his 
earlier ones the poetry overpowers the purpose and art; and while in his 
latter the art and purpose emasculate the poetry. We remember scarce 
one play out of Shakspere unless Shelley’s “ Cenci,” in which the union 
of the two elements of power is nearly perfect, and that, curiously enough, 
is the work of a man who, previous to writing it, and afterwards, discovered 
no dramatic talent or tendency whatever. 

The scene of Mr Allan’s drama is in the Island of Islay in the Western 
Highlands, principally in the Castle of Dunyveg—and the period is fixed 
as early as 1307. The characters are Jan Vor himself, the Lord of the 
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Isles, his daughter Margaret, Archibald Campbell of Loch-Ow, her 
crafty self-seeking and ambitious lover; Lubnach Maclean, whom she 
really loves and who ultimately gains her hand; Padric, a priest of a 
thoroughly ultramontane type, cunning, scheming, and unscrupulous ; 
these along with a few subordinate characters constitute the whole 
dramatis persone. The story is made up first of the saving of Maclean 
from drowning by Margaret’s means, his abode in the castle, where he 
becomes a formidable rival to Campbell. Campbell’s schemes of personal 
aggrandisement and of securing Margaret, in which he is abetted by 
Padric, smiled on by Jan Vor, but counteracted by Margaret, her favourite 
maid and attendants, and her lover, till at last Maclean is wedded to 
Margaret, Campbell and Padric punished, and the clan, with the watch- 
word “ Scotland for ever,” joins Robert Bruce in his heroic enterprise. 
This is a bare and meagre outline, but the plot is certainly not the strong 
point in the drama, although some of the situations ure sufficiently strik- 
ing. We like least in the whole book the kind of mongrel tongue, neither 
Gaelic, English, nor Scotch which he puts into the mouths of his inferior 
characters. This may not after all be so unlike the actual brogue of the 
mountain menials, but there is rather much of it. In Scott’s sketch of 
the Dougall Cratur in Rob Roy he contrives that he shall speak very 
little, and that what he says shall b> instinct with fun every word of 
it ; and he does not record the long speech which Dougall utters to Helen 
Macgregor while pleading for the lives of the Bailie and Frank Osbaldis- 
tone. A little of this lingo goes a great way. 


One evident object of our author is to draw a veil from off the face of 
priestcraft, and to shew it in all its mean hideousness in the character of 
Padric. And in this he has done moral service and deserves cordial and 
general thanks. There are Padrics in Scotland, and perhaps in the 
Highlands still. The commencement of the drama is very bold and 
picturesque. Margaret is reading alone in the Castle of Dunyveg, but 
shuts her book with the words— 


I cannot read, 
Wild sweeps the wind to-night, the seething sea 
In whitened anger on the hoary cliffs 
Dashes with awful roar, which mingling with 
The hoarse blown melodies of loosened blasts, 
Gives to the scene a revelry sublime. 


O mighty sea ! 
Girt in thy majesty of trembling wrath, 
Far strewn with frantic billows and dread vales 
Of inky blackness, thou art terrible ! 
How like the unrest in my own bosom torn, 
With dark disquietude and hopeless moods, 
Of loneliness most desolate and cold. 
Strange that to-night thy thunder-throated voice, 
To which accustomed I from youth have been, 
Seems echoing into my heart the shouts 
Of war hearted (?) men sunk in despair, 


Forebodings fill my soul—Hush ’tis a cry 
Distinctly clear above the rude wind’s shriek ; 
"Tis human ! yes, ’tis human ; ’tis perchance 
Some brave man’s voice appealing unto heaven, 


Many other passages of considerable power are sprinkled throughout. 
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The following shews Padric trying to weave spells over the high hearted 
and simple minded Margaret— 


To my discourse-- 
She listened nobly, till her piercing eyes 
Began to lose their wild imperious gleam, 
Resolving all their fires to gentleness ; 
Until they beamed as liquid as a fawn’s, 
Betraying of a Pets that her heart 
Was inflaming ‘neath love’s primal potency. 
I bade her love the ever praising deep, 
The singing sky the solemn sounding woods, 
The ed creatures that did her surround. 


Campbell (aside )—O descant hypocritical ! 
Padric—And with a deep pathetic stroke of speeeh 
I bade her seek the power reciprocal, 
To feel which makes our happiness secure. 


Lost in the fervour of my soft assault, 
With blandest tones I asked if e’er she loved. 


ighing and wards sh lied, 
“flee ay het eeeht? er 
Accident and the entrance of her attendant interrupt the issue. The 
whole scene from p. 28 to 32 is well worthy of perusal. 
Ian Vor’s closing words are full of fire— 





Friends, let festivities 

Proelaim our victory throughout our Isle ; 
Short they must be, for we have work to do, 
Our royal master hath his standard raised. 
joined to Maclean we now shall aid him soon; 
Our summons peal out from the war-pipes throat, 
On with the fiery cross: gather our braves ; 
Launch out our galleys! Battles ring afar, 
Unsheath the swords which never knew defeat. 
We must away to drive the tyrants back, 
Our Margaret has triumphed, so will we ; 
I'll lead you on, for Scotland must be free, 
The watchword ‘‘ Bruce,” come follow Jan Vor, 

All (in acclamation with swords waving )—Scotland for ever ! 


The drama, besides many more vigorous and vivid lines, has also a 
good number that are rough, unlicked, and cacophonous. We would 
almost recommend to Mr Allan to forget Ossian for a while and addict 
himself to Pope. A course of that mellifluous poet would do his versifi- 
cation no harm. 

We have one or two lyrics interposed. The best, we think, is that of 
Mona at her spinning wheel, and with it we close our brief notice of his 
very forceful and animated, although by no means finished or perfect 
drama— 





The lover woos his blooming bride, 
The clansman loves his lord, 

The fisher loves his rushing tide, 
The fiery youth his sword, 


Ienvy not their loves or joys, 
O! let my bosom feel, 

The golden pleasures that arise 
When spinning at my wheel, 
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So I spin in joy and I spin in tears, 

For its music tones to my heart reveal 

Loved voices hushed that in far off years 

Oft sang their songs by the spinning wheel, 
The spinning wheel. 


When gloaming’s mellow shadows fall, 
When soft winds kiss the deep, 
When wee birds pour their plaintive call, 
When bairnies soundly sleep, 
I sit me by the cottage door, 
And visions sadly steal, 
Of forms which oft in days of yore 
Sat spinning at the wheel, 
The spinning wheel, 





TIOMNA NUADH AR TIGHEARNA IOSA CRIOSTA AGUS AR SLANAIR. 
Translated by the Rev. Cottn C. Grant, Eskadale, Strathglass, 


Tuis is a translation from the Vulgate, under the patronage of the leading 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, by the Rev. Colin 
Grant, Eskadale, Strathglass. We congratulate our Catholic friends on 
thus having placed the Scriptures within the reach of their people 
throughout the Highlands, in the language best known, and in many 
cases the only one known, to the great mass of their adherents. It has 
been said that the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical authorities objected to 
placing the Scriptures in the hands of the members of their Church, and 
so allow them, to some extent, to judge for themselves as to the manner 
in which they should accept their teaching and doctrines. The translation 
now before us is a sufficient proof that this charge is not true, at least as 
far as the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church in the Highlands are 
concerned. While we are pleased to see and welcome this translation as 
indicating a certain amount of liberality and progress in the right direc- 
tion, we wish we could congratulate Mr Grant on his work as a transla: 
tor. At this time of day, when almost all writers of Gaelic are agreed 
upon one system of Gaelic orthography, it is a pity that Mr Grant should 
have adopted in a work of importance and permanent value a style of 
orthography which bristles with provincialisms ;-many of them quite un- 
known out of his own district of Strathglass. He has thus, to some 
extent impeded the rapid progress being made towards a uniform system 
and standard of Gaelic orthography, and erected another barrier between 
his people and the adherents of other churches in the Highlands at the 
very time when our ecclesiastical corners were being rapidly rubbed and 
rounded off ; and when a more Catholic exhibition of charity towards one 
another prevailed between the churches and among the people. 

The book is excellently printed on good paper, and carefully edited, 
and every member of the Catholic Church should procure a copy, and so 
enable Mr Grant to give us another edition soon, we hope, in the 


standard of Gaelic orthography which is now adopted by all Gaelic 
scholars as the best. 
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LOGAN'S SCOTTISH GAEL; WITH; MEMOIR. By the Rev. ALEX. Stewart, 
**Nether-Lochaber.” Hugh Mackenzie, Bank Lane, Inverness,—Parts V. and VI. 


Tuis work has now reached the sixth part—the end of the first volume— 
in which we have the long looked for memoir of Mr Logan, from the pen 
of Mr Stewart, “ Nether-Lochaber.” It is most interesting as far as it 
goes, but we must admit that it is nothing like what we expected from 
such a source. The memoir only occupies twelve pages of the volume. 
It would have been easy to have written twelve times twelve pages of 
most interesting matter about the early career, life, and struggles of poor 
James Logan. Had our friend, “ Nether-Lochaber,” applied to John 
Cameron Macphee, whom he mentions among others, as one of Logan’s 
benefactors in his latter days, he could have procured an account of Legan 
sufficient to form an interesting volume. In Part V. Logan treats in a 
very interesting manner of, and illustrates very fully by incidents in the 
history of the Gael, Celtic shields, their uses and ornaments ; banners, 
armour, badges or swaicheantas of the Highland clans, war cries, watch 
words, weapons of all kinds peculiar to the Celt, Lochaber axes, broad- 
swords, two-handed swords, dirks, bows and arrows, stone arrow heads, and 
other implements of war. 


In Part VI. we have a title-page for Vol. I., which the editor inscribes 
to Professor Blackie. We also have Logan’s dedication to William IV., 
a table of contents, the Memoir ; and Logan’s own Introduction to the ori- 
ginal Work, after which we have a full and interesting account and descrip- 
tion of Highland cavalry, war chariots, chariot exercise and races, pistols, 
vitrified forts and other fortifications, methods of defence and attack, 
duns or signal towers, and an account of the disarming of the Highlanders 
after the Rebellion of 1715. The whole is illustrated throughout with 
Jac-simile plates of those in the original Work. We also have some in- 
teresting notes by Mr Stewart. In one, at page 325, he informs us that, 
“at the battle of Inverlochy, in which Argyle ran away and left his army 
to be mercilessly slaughtered by Montrose, Domhnull nan Ord, an Athole 
man and a smith to trade, killed nineteen Campbells with his own hand. 
At Culloden, a William Chisholm, a Strathglass man, killed sixteen of the 
enemy, three of them being troopers; Chisholm was at last killed himself. 
On hearing of his death his wife composed a well known and very beauti- 
ful elegiac poem on her fallen brave one.” 

We commend the work to all who take an interest in the History, 
Customs, and Institutions of the Gael; and wish the Publisher the success 
which his enterprise so well deserves. 
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MACLEOD’S MARCH. 
—_—7—— 


*Siol Thormoid ! Siol Thormoid! arise in thy glory, 
Unsheathed is the claymore again, 
Descendants of heroes ! come rouse to the foray, 
Our summons rolls never in vain : 
Come from the mountains lone ! Come from the valleys ! 
Come ere the moonbeams dance light on the waves ; 
Come for our swift-bounding dark-bosomed galleys 
Must bear o’er the deep The Macleod and his braves. 
March ! March! Come away, come away, 
Come with your belted plaids, claymores, and shields, 
March ! March! Come away, come away, 
Come, for Macleod to a foe never yields ; 
Dunvegan! Dunvegan ! shall sink in the sea 
Ere ever Siol Thormoid pale cowards shall be, 
March ! March! Come away, Come away : 


The blood of our kinsmen is crying to heaven, 
The wails of our fatherless peal, 
As fierce as the blast of a tempest wrath-driven, 
The foemen our vengeance shall feel : 
As lightning’s wild-darting from dark clouds of thunder, 
Our wake on the breast of the ocean shall be, 
As light-leaping prows cleave the blue waves asunder, 
So rush the Macleods in their terrible glee : 
March! March! Come away, come away, 
Come while Macrimmon’s shrill pibroch rolls far. 
March! March ! Come away, come away, 
Come for Macleod’s are the children of war ; 
Dunvegan ! Dunvegan ! shall sink in the sea, 
Ere ever Siol Thormoid pale cowards shall be, 
March ! March! Come away, Come away : 


We bear in our bosoms the fire of our fathers, 
We brook not an enemy’s blow; 
We shrink not from fight when the battle roar gathers, 
We welcome the haughtiest foe : 
Then come ! for a thousand years’ mem’ries we cherish, 
Then come! by the names and the deeds we adore, 
As heroes we vanquish, as warriors we perish, 
Then follow we ever our chief as of yore : 
March ! March ! Come away, come away, 
Proudly our clansmen troop on in their might, 
March ! March! Come away, come away, 
Macleods ever conquer wherever they fight ; 
Dunvegan ! Dunvegan ! shall sink in the sea, 
Ere ever Siol Thormoid from foeman shall flee, 
March! March ! Come away, Come away. 


WM, ALLAN, 


SUNDERLAND; 
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